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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowyper. 
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MR. FLUMMERS MAKES AN EARLY CALL, 


THE CLACKITTS OF INGLEBROOK HALL. 
CHAPTER X.—THE DAY AFTER. 


Next morning Priscilla rose early. It had long 
been her habit to give the first hours of the day, 
when the rest of the family were still in bed, to 
reading and meditation. She was not sorry that 
none of the family had yet risen. After breakfasting 
alone, she hastened to prepare for her usual village 
Visits, and was on her way to Miss Manners when 
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Mr. Clackitt, his wife, elder daughter, and sister, 
had assembled at the table. 

The conversation, naturally enough, turned on 
the proceedings of the previous evening. Now, to 
publish to the world what he had seen and heard— 
above all, where he had been, and what he had 
done—was occupying Mr. Clackitt’s thoughts. 

«‘ You don’t eat, Thomas,” said his kind wife. 

“An attack of indigestion—don’t feel quite the 
thing; I must send for Flummers. Took a little 
too much wine—never does agree with me.” 

K K PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Now it was quite true that Mr. Clackitt had taken 
too much wine, and that he felt indigestion in 
consequence of that and other things; but it was 
also true that he had another reason for sending 
for Mr. Flummers. 

‘‘Flummers” (so ran Mr. Clackitt’s thoughts) 
“attends at Sir Stephen Mayfield’s and the Honour- 
able Mr. Coventry’s, of Singleton Hall—yes, and 
I think there is somebody ill at the Hall now, and 
I know he is attending Sir Stephen for gout—he 
told me so.” 

‘Mary, send to Flummers, and tell him I wish 
to see him as early as possible.” 

‘‘ Deary, Thomas! do you feel as bad as that. I 
thought you looked as if you was like to have one 
of your old fits last night. Oh, dear, I wish we 
hadn’t gone!” 

Mr. Clackitt was not fond of hearing of his fits, 
and he. was very delighted that he had gone. He 
silenced his wife, therefore, with an authoritative 
nod. ‘‘Send, as I say, Mrs. Clackitt!” 

‘Yes, Thomas,” said the old lady submissively, 
and rose to obey; ‘‘ but what shall I tell him about 
putting them off yesterday ?”’ 

“Why, that we were compelled to go to our 
friends, the Walthams, of course.” 

‘But we wasn’t, Thomas; not compelled, as you 
may say.” 

“*T tell you we were compelled ; but you never will 
learn, Mary ; you are always trying to hinder me in 
my endeavours to raise my family. Oh, dear!” and 
Mr. Clackitt sighed, half with disgust, half with 
vexation. 

Mrs. Clackitt was neither an able nor an expe- 
rienced logician. How she had in this imstance 
tried to prevent him from raising the family she 
could not divine. She looked up inquiringly. 

‘* Leave Flummers to me, I'll explain,” said her 
husband, in an impatient tone. 

At this moment, looking towards the window, she 
beheld Mr. Flummers, in his smart little carriage, 
coming up the drive. 

‘Here ¢s Flummers, Thomas!” and in a minute 
or two that gentleman made his appearance. 

Mrs. Clackitt received him with her usual cordiality, 
and inquired, with more than customary kindness, 
after Mrs. Flummers and the children. 

Mr. Clackitt was condescension’s self. ‘Take a 
seat, Mr. Flummers, take a seat; I’m glad you 
called, I was on the point of sending for you.” 

“Indeed! Nobody ill, I hope—though you won’t 
believe me if I say so, perhaps. Not you, Mr. 
Clackitt ; you look, if anything, a little too well.” 

‘Just so,” said Mr. Clackitt, slipping two fingers 
into his waistcoat, and stretching out his legs. “I’m 
out of order—too well; can’t manage my breakfast— 
that sort of thing, you understand; but it serves 
me right. I’m such a stay-at-home that, if I do 
the least thing in the way of a liberty, I suffer for 
it. Even a quiet sociable family party is too much; 
but it was the champagne did it—never does agree 
with me. AsI was telling Sir Thomas; very foolish 
to take it!” 

““Very, in that case,” said Mr. Flummers, with 
an expression that said, ‘‘What’s in the wind?” 
‘“‘But you won’t have many temptations to trans- 
gress, out of your own house, that way, Mr. 
Clackitt.”’ 

“‘T don’t know how you can speak to that,” said 
Mr. Clackitt, in an offended tone. 
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‘“‘No, to be sure not,” said Mr. Flummers, who 
never intentionally offended any one, especially so 
good a patient as Mr. Olackitt, ‘I’m not in all 
your secrets, of course. I suppose you were out 
last night ?” t 

“Yes, obliged to go—couldn’t get off; indeed, 
as it was to meet the General and some particular 
friends, it would have been improper to refuse.” 

Mr. Olackitt said this with a manner and tone 
meant to convey carelessness and indifference. 

‘“‘Oh, then you were at the Manor House ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, our neighbours, you know; indeed, our 
only close neighbours, and it isn’t prudent to offend 
an only neighbour, you know, Flummers.” 

Mr. Flummers questioned in his heart whether 
the near neighbour would have taken a refusal so 
much amiss as Mr. Clackitt seemed to apprehend; 
but he nodded assent. 

“T don’t think,” said Mr. Clackitt, ‘“‘it was so 
much the wine that upset me, as the excitement of 
the conversation. I never met with such delightful 
society—so refined, so intellectual.” 

These were Rosabella’s- favourite expressions. 
Mr. Clackitt’s company language was all derived 
from her. 

“And you, madam,” said Mr. Flummers to Mrs. 
Clackitt, who sat twirling her thumbs for want of 
her knitting, ‘‘ were you of the party ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Flummers, we all went.” 

*« And did you enjoy yourself?” 

“« Pretty well, thank’ee. They are friendly people 
enough, and we had as good a dinner as I’d wish to 
seo on a table. There was one or two things as beat 
me. I couldn’t guess them anyhow.” 

“Give me military men for companions,” said 
Mr. Clackitt, anxious to take the conversation out 
of her hands. ‘I’m vastly delighted to have made 
the acquaintance of Sir Thomas McRocket.” 

‘No doubt you are,” thought Mr. Flummers. 

‘‘A wonderful man, sir,” continued Mr. Clackitt. 
“He lost an eye in the Peninsular war.” 

Flummers opened both his. 

“How old is he?” he asked. 

*‘T should say from ten to five years my junior. 
It was shot out by an archer in the battle of 
Fontenoy, I think he said; but there were so many 
battles in that war, you know, I may be mistaken.” 

‘“« Possibly,” said Mr. Flummers, who became 
extremely puzzled. ‘‘Can he really be so igno- 
rant?” he thought. Hearing a little more, how- 
ever, he became convinced, by degrees, that Sir 
Thomas had made a butt of Mr. Clackitt, beyond 
what might have been conceived the bounds of 
possibility. 

At this moment Rosabella entered, humming 
the air on which she had played such wonderful 
variations the night before. Mr. Flummers rose to 
pay his respects. She returned the greeting with 
dignified condescension. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Mr. Flummers, as if half 
dubious whether he should say what he came for,— 
‘T don’t know if it may be agreeable and convenient 
to the ladies” (and his eye roved from Mrs. Clackitt 
to Rosabella), ‘“‘but my wife wants to get up 4 
picnic while the fine weather lasts. What do you 
say ?” turning to Mrs. Clackitt. 

Rosabella did not permit her mother to “‘ say” 
an, 
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ng. 
“Thank you, Mr. Flummers, excessively kind of 
you. Greatly obliged; but you'll excuse us, if you 
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lease. Picnics always fatigue me so, and pa does 
not like them for us. Do you, pa?” 

A look accompanied the question, dictating ‘ No.” 

‘‘No-o; they certainly don’t agree with Rosabella,” 
said Mr. Clackitt. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Flummers. ‘We thought 
it would have been very pleasant. Just ourselves, 
and my wife’s cousins, and the Thatchers, and Miss 
Chuffer, and—”’ 

Just so,” said Mr. Clackitt. ‘My dear Flum- 
mers,’ he continued, impressively, ‘you mean it 
kindly, I know, and I thank you; but you see 
there are duties which men of substance owe to 
their families and to society at large. You under- 
stand me, Flummers? You are professional, and I 
am always glad to see you; but I cannot allow 
my daughters to visit people like the Thatchers. 
It’s best to be plain, Flummers; they are worthy 

eople in their way, but—you understand me, 
lummers.”” 

‘Perfectly well, of course. Who could help it?” 
said Mr. Flummers. ‘‘ Well, I hope I have not 
offended by asking—eh, Mrs. Clackitt ?”’ 

‘“‘Deary me, Mr. Flummers, I’m sure I should 
’a liked it above all things,” said the old lady, with 
a reproachful look at her husband, ‘‘and I’m sorry 
we are not to go, and I’m sorry we were obliged to 
put you off yesterday— ”’ 

“Oh, true,” said Mr. Clackitt, “I hope you were 
not inconvenienced ; but we—”’ 

“Don’t name it, pray, Mr. Clackitt, don’t name 
it; any time will suit us; but really I must talk to 
you about your indigestion, for I have to be early at 
Sir Stephen’s, and the day is getting on.” 

The ladies withdrew. 

He found out very soon that there was but little 
the matter, and that to publish to the world his 
entrance to high life was the secret of his wishing to 
seehim. ‘‘ Poor, pitiful fellow!” he said to himself 
as he left, ‘I’ll send him some rare nasty physic, 
and make him pay dear for it, too;” and, contented 
with the meditated punishment, he stepped briskly 
into his carriage. 

On his return home that afternoon, he said to his 
wife, ‘‘ Well, Bessie, take your leave of the Clackitts 
—they are gone for good.” 

“What! left Inglebrook ?” 

“No, but they’ve cut it—all but the Manor 
House.” 

“Oh, but they always have, John.” 

“No, not entirely ; we were tolerated, and Miss 
Chuffer; but go into mourning, Bessie—it’s all 
past: they have dined at the Manor House, and 
can’t stoop to anything but generals and baronets ;” 
and he gave a description of his morning visit. 

“And were they all so grand ?” 

“Oh, no. The old lady was as cheery as ever; 
and I think would rather stick to us than make up 
to the Manor House. Miss Clackitt sat bowing her 
head like a Chinese mandarin in a grocer’s shop. I 
did not see Miss Priss.” 

“Oh, there’s no nonsense about her,” said Mrs. 
Flummers, “though I never can get on with her— 
she is so reserved. Well, you will visit them as 
patients, of course P ”’ 

“Oh yes—his money is as good as ever it was. 
Never quarrel with a good patient, Bessie; besides, 
I like the old woman and Miss Priss ; and that little 
Turk Rosabella, and the old man, are not worth 
caring for.” 
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While Mr. Flummers was driving briskly from 
house to house, Priscilla, having finished her morning 
work in the village, went to Miss Manners. 

“Why, Priscilla! we must certainly send you to 
the Manor House again. You look ten years 
younger than you did yesterday.” 

‘‘T’m very happy, and I feel very well.” 

‘‘You need not tell me that. Why, the dreadful 
evening must have passed off better than you feared, 
or even than I hoped.” 

‘‘ Dear Miss Manners, it was all Mr. Middleton.” 

And she gave a brief outline of the evening and 
its adventures. 

“Well, but how did your father and mother get 
on?” 

“‘T really don’t know. Mr. Middleton took me 
so completely out of myself, and out of the room, 
that I noticed no one, not even Rosabella. She 

layed something, and Miss Waltham asked me if 
E should like to play, and I said ‘ No.’” 

‘‘But did Mr. Middleton monopolise you the whole 
evening ?”’ 

“Not exactly. But dinnef® took up nearly two 
hours, and we were there but four, you know. To 
me, it seemed less than one, I was so happy!” 

‘And yet he did not flatter you?” 

“No, that was what delighted me. He showed 
me plainly where I was wrong, both in head and 
heart. Yes, and in practice too.” 

‘“Whay, Priscilla, that’s what I’ve been doing ever 
since I knew you; and yet you seem to have learned 
more from Mr. Middleton in two hours than from 
me in two years. I think I must turn sulky with 
both of you.” 

‘‘ Dear Miss Manners, and haven’t I been listening 
to his sermons all this time, and yet could under- 
stand nothing aright? I don’t know how it was, 
but he seemed to lift a veil from my eyes, and 
certainly to take a stone from my heart. Whether 
it was the kind and patient way in which he lis- 
tened to all my objections, or the clearness with 
which he showed me Scripture for everything I 
wanted, I don’t know; but all he said came with 
such convincing truth, I saw it and felt it at once.” 

‘Now, Priscilla, let me caution you,—don’t make 
a pope of him.” 

‘¢ Dear Miss Manners, you laugh at me; but you 
know there are not many whose opinions I care 
for. Perhaps I am too indifferent to what people 
think. I have always rejoiced in having you for 
a friend; and you cannot be surprised if it made 
me happy to find out, so unexpectedly, that Mr. 
Middleton was another. Why, you are as fond of 
him as it is possible to be, I am sure!” 

‘Quite true, my dear; his friendship is well 
worth rejoicing over; how grieved I should be to 
lose it!” 

‘* Have you known him long, Miss Manners ?”’ 

‘From a child; he was to have married my niece, 
who was as a daughter tome. She died, and he has 
remained single for her sake.” 

‘‘Oh, then, he is not a widower?” 

‘‘No, except in heart, and that I think he will 
ever be.” 

‘‘ How much younger he looks when he is talking ; 
I was quite struck with that last night.” 

‘‘Grief aged him while he was in the bloom of 
youth ; and he and sorrow have not parted company 
yet. He is much tried in his family; his nephew, 
Captain Middleton, is a sad anxiety to him, and I 
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am afraid will continue so. But, Priscilla, do you 
think you will remember all he told you?” said the 
old lady, regaining her cheerful look. 

‘Do you think I could forget it ?’”’ asked Priscilla. 
‘“‘ The beauty of it is, that, in remembering any part, 
I must keep the whole—I mean the principle. Of 
course, details of application I may let slip here and 
there; but I shall try hard to keep them, for all he 
said was so sensible, and I know will be so useful, 
especially what he said on the distribution of time. 
But, dear Miss Manners, I wish I could give you 
an idea of the new view he gave me of myself. I 
had no idea of my own wicked, pitiful pride till 
he exposed it tome. I despised Rosabella and my 
poor father, but I did not suspect myself; in fact, 
I think, if you can understand me, I was very proud 
of it; and all my selfishness, in isolating myself 
from my family where it was possible, neither 
feeling nor showing any sympathy with them, 
gratifying myself by feeling ‘above them,’—oh, I 
saw it all! My discontent, too, with my position 
in life, my slothfulness, my want of gratitude for 
mercies, my want of wisdom in improving them.” 

More in the same strain Miss Manners heard, 
and a pleasant conversation the two friends had on 
subjects that most interested them. Time passed 
quickly, till Priscilla remembered she had to play 
a duet with Rosabella. ‘She is to lend some music 
to Miss McRocket,”’ she said, ‘‘ which she wants to 
try first. And I have not seen my dear mother yet, 
no one was up when I left home.” 

And so the friends parted. 

When Priscilla reached home, she found her good 
intentions towards Rosabella defeated by that young 
lady’s having gone for a drive with Mr. and Miss 
Clackitt, the intention being to call at the Manor 
House in their way. 

Mrs. Clackitt was sitting in the morning room, 
with a very disconsolate expression on her face. 

‘* Dear mother, all alone ?” 

‘Yes, Priss. I am so glad you are come home.” 

“You don’t feel well; what’s the matter?” 

‘Yes, I do; at least, not ill; but I’m vexed,— 
and I couldn’t make up my mind to go out. You 
won’t go out again, Priss, will you? Sit down, my 
dear, and talk to your poor old mother.” 

Tears rose to Mrs. Clackitt’s eyes as she spoke; 
but she hastily brushed them away. 

Priscilla, much concerned, asked what had vexed 
her. The old lady gave a vivid account of the way 
in which Mr. Flummers and his invitation had been 
treated. 

“I’m sure he was hurt, Priss; though he’s too 
good-natured to show it. Why must old friends be 
given up for new ones? Flummerses are real good- 
natured, and so are Thatchers. I don’t fancy Miss 
Chuffer, though she puts herself above them; but 
they’re all as good as we are, for anything I can see, 
for all your father makes such a work if I says a 
word about ’em now. It’s Rosy and Miss Clackitt 
as puts him up to it. He never used to be so cross- 
tempered at such things.” 

‘‘Dear mother, ever since I can remember, my 
father always had a great desire to be among high 
people.” 

‘* Yes, well, that’s true; and yet I am sure he’s 
happier with people like Flummerses than with 
thein fine folks; see how he went fretting himself 
all day yesterday till we went; I couldn’t get a 
word of sense out of him. There he was in the 
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liberry, and nobody must go nigh him; and he 
didn’t look a bit nat’ral all the time he was there. 
He was what I call on the stretch, you know, Priss; 
and he ain’t a bit like himself to-day.” 

‘‘How did you like yesterday, mother?’ said 
Priscilla, trying to divert the conversation. 

‘Well, I didn’t mind about it, Priss, one way or 
another; but I wish I hadn’t ’a gone, for Rosy has 
been making up such a tale about my asking how 
the grate was cleaned, and wanting to pin her when 
her dress busted, that your father’s as put out as 
can be. Oh, dear! I wished this morning as we 
was back in business, Priss. You are the only one 
I dare to speak to; I never was meant for such 
grand doings, nor more was your father, for all ho 
is hankering after ’em.” 

‘¢ Nor was Rosabella, nor am I, dear mother.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know about Rosy and you; you've 
had a deal of genteel schooling. Rosy knows such 
curious things, and she can talk so clever, too. I 
suppose it’s all right she should despise her poor 
old mother. As to you, my dear, it may be my love 
for you, but I thought you looked, for all the world, 
like a born lady when you was a sittin’ talkin’ to 
Mr. Middleton, last night, and I do believe he 
thought so too.” ; 

‘‘ Mother, dear, he was thinking of something of 
much more importance to me, believe me! But 
come, I want you to tell me what I may have for 
my poor people. I think, by looking into it, mother, 
we might do regular good to some families.” 

‘‘ Why, deary me, Priss, you always take every- 
thing that’s to be had now, and without you mean 
to feed the whole of Inglebrook, I don’t know what 
you would have.” 

‘Mother, a little regular help is more useful than 
much done in fits and starts; and I want you to give 
directions about some things that would enable me to 
be a little useful. Indeed, there are several nice 
plans that I have in my head, which I want you to 
share in. Surely the greatest pleasure of being rich 
is to be able to help the poor.” 

‘Ah, Priss! that’s just like you. Rosy would 
rather feed them as don’t want it. She’s made up 
her mind to have a grand dinner party, and ask all 
the people at the Manor House back again.” 

‘¢ Mother !—dear mother! you don’t mean it?” 

‘“‘T do though; and that’s what we’ve been a 
wrangling about this morning, partly. I told ’em 
as it wouldn’t be wi’ my consent. I knowI should 
say and do a many things as would affront Rosy and 
your father. I am sure I wouldn’t make mistakes if 
I could help it ; but you see, Priss, I’m too old to go 
to school now, and it isn’t my fault if I ain’t been 
used to such grand folks. I do very well for 
Flummerses and them ; they wouldn’t go for to make 
game of me, though I can’t speak fine—they’re too 
Christian-like; and I don’t believe Mrs. Waltham 
would neither. But I know I wish she had kept 
away from Inglebrook, and left David to keep the 
Manor House, while I was here!”’ ; 

The poor old lady fairly whimpered, as she said 
this. 

‘Rosy ’as been and told your father how all in 
the room was laughing at me, because I asked about 
the black-lead; and do you know, Priss, it’s odd to 
me if Miss Waltham wasn’t laughing at her, when 
she was going on about the stars. I’m sure that 
Miss McRocket was: and enough to make ’em. 
listened, and how she did talk! sayin’ as there was 
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bears, and bulls, and waggins, and ladies, all up in 
the sky ; and how she’d seen things in the moon; 
when nobody ever saw anything there but a man’s 
face, and I’ve heerd tell as that isn’t real when you’re 
close, for all it looks so nat’ral.” 

Priscilla laughed outright at her mother’s energetic 
recrimination of Rosabella; but, despairing of setting 
her right about the stars, she only said, ‘‘ Mother, 
I think we all talk of many things we don’t under- 
stand.” 

‘“‘T don’t—that I don’t!” said the old lady shortly, 
“and I don’t think that youdo, Priss. I never heerd 
you; asto Rosy, she may have knowed what she was 
talkin’ of last night, but I’m sure Miss Waltham was 
dreadful tired of it, and thought it was stuff; and 
that Miss McRocket—I can’t a’ bear her, Priss, nor 
her mother—kept giving a little sort of sniggerin’ 
laugh. I seen her.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, mother, I dare say we shall come in 
for a share of their remarks to-day, if they think 
about us ;—but tell me—you don’t think my father 
will ask them to dine here, do you?” 

“Yes, he will, worse luck ; Rosy ’s bent on it.” 

‘“‘T will stop it, though,” said Priscilla to herself. 

‘Mother, dear, put on your bonnet, and come and 
look at the flowers, and let us forget these foolish 
little troubles. I don’t believe my father will ask 
them ; if he does, they won’t come.” 

“T wish you may be right, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Clackitt. And Priscilla—getting her among the 
flowers, which they both loved—led her to the sub- 
ject she had so much at heart—the regular provision 
of food for such families as were prevented, either by 
sickness or other causes, from being properly provided 
for. 
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Or all the vegetable acids (and they may be num- 
bered by hundreds), none takes equal rank for 
general importance with vinegar. The extensive use 
to which we apply it in our every-day life, vinegar 
from the cruet as a simple condiment, as a liquid for 
pickling, and for salad dressings, would teach us, if 
we did not know already, the extreme utility of 
vinegar for domestic purposes. If, passing beyond the 
region of our hearths and homes, we wander to the 
domains of manufacture, then vinegar, or what 
amounts nearly to the same thing, but not quite the 
same, acetic acid, will be found to have extensive 
applications. Thus, for example, calico printers use 
an immense quantity of it in various ways; so, in 
like manner, do the dyers. Acetic acid and vinegar 
are almost the same, though not quite the same, as 
was just now stated. The difference admits of being 
succinctly explained. Whereas acetic acid is the sour 
principle of vinegar alone, vinegar is a mixture of the 
sour principle with another thing or other things that 
impart special flavour. Almost every one knows, for 
example, that French cruet vinegar has a distinctive 
taste, whereby it is easily known from English cruet 
vinegar, the reason being that whereas French 
vinegar is the product of a fermentation of wine, 
English vinegar is the product of certain other things, 
wine not being one. What the precise things are 
used in the manufacture of English cruet vinegar I 
shall not now stop to explain. Hereafter they will 
come prominently under consideration. “Whatever 
thing holds sugar as a constituent, may be made to 
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yield vinegar ; and if out of vinegar, no matter how 
or whence obtained, we extract the sour portion, 
leaving all else behind, then the sour reduct is pro- 
perly called acetic acid. I have said that what- 
ever thing holds sugar, as a constituent, may be 
made to yield vinegar, and indeed whenever fermen- 
tation is had recourse to for manufacturing vinegar it 
is sugar from which the acid originally comes; not 
only sugar, but one particular sort of sugar—that 
known to chemists as grape sugar, or glucose. This 
statement at first seems inconsistent with the fact that 
if we dissolve ordinary or cane sugar in water, add 
a little ferment, and expose the whole for some days 
to a moderate temperature, vinegar is in the end 
developed. Chemistry teaches us that the result is 
not so simple as it appears, the fact being that our 
ordinary or cane sugar first changes to grape sugar, 
this next to alcohol, or intoxicating spirit, and the 
latter to acetic acid. As the fermentation of sac- 
charine, or else alcoholic bodies, was the most 
ancient source of acetic acid, so it still remains the 
chief. The distillation of wood is another means of 
acetic acid production. Originally the term pyro- 
ligneous acid was applied to acetic acid obtained 
from this source, but early in the present century its 
identity with acetic acid was established. Besides 
these two sources of fermentation, and wood distilla- 
tion, chemists are able to produce acetic acid by 
certain refined processes of their own; these, how- 
ever, have no commercial value. 

Acetic acid has much antiquarian and chemical 
interest. Familiar to man from the most ancient 
times, it has ever been appreciated for its condi- 
mentary value. Mixed with water it was much used 
as a drink by ancient Roman soldiers. A prejudice, 
but seemingly unfounded, lies against vinegar in 
this country as a drink. Vinegar and water would 
appear to be a wholly unobjectionable beverage, and 
moreover agreeable. To illustrate the chemical 
interest attached to acetic acid, let us just contem- 
plate the following. Notwithstanding acetic acid, 
more or less coloured and flavoured—in other words, 
vinegar—is evolved from vegetable matters as a result 
of fermentation, yet its presence in original vege- 
table matters is most rare. Thus some grapes are 
sweet and some grapes are sour, but whenever the 
problem is to evolve vinegar from grape juice, a 
chemist well knows he must use the sweet ones. The 
sourness of sour grapes does not depend on acetic 
acid—or the sour element of vinegar—at all, but 
mostly on the presence of tartaric acid. The 
simplest proof is, that whereas the sour part of 
vinegar can be distilled over, constituting dis- 
tilled vinegar, the sour part of sour grape juice 
cannot. Sometimes we may have heard expatiated 
upon as a curious fact that sugar should be capable 
of yielding vinegar. Very slight chemical study 
explains the wonder, or rather sets it aside as being 
no wonder at all, when we reflect that both sugar and 
acetic acid are made up of the same elements—car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, only in different propor- 
tions. The factis not so popularly known—if it were, 
the wonder would seem greater than in‘the last case— 
that oxalic acid is also a derivative from sugar, or 
now more usually from sawdust, the chemical consti- 
tution of which last is almost identical with that of 
grape sugar. 

In the English cyder districts, excellent vinegar is 
prepared by the acetous fermentation of cyder. If 
instead of cyder, beer be taken, and acetous fermenta- 
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tion induced by proper means, beer vinegar results, 
the flavour of which is not so agreeable as in the 
first case, because the flavouring matters of beer 
itself are less agreeable than those of cyder. The 
coloured vinegar of general British commerce is made 
in a different way, the fundamental principle still 
holding good that either sugar or alcohol, a derivative 
from sugar, must be taken to begin with. The London 
vinegar makers operate upon malt wort—that is to 
say, unfermented beer, without hops, to develop 
their vinegar, and using common raisins to impart 
an agreeable flavour. ‘Traces of oil of vitriol are 
almost always discoverable in ordinary English 
coloured vinegar, on the addition of proper tests. 
The presence of this oil of vitriol must not be set 
down as an adulteration within the meaning of the 
law, inasmuch as a certain small percentage is allowed 
by Act of Parliament. About twenty years ago, a 
curious and, to first semblance, an alarming discus- 
sion took place relative to the presence of arsenic in 
certain specimens of vinegar. Undoubtedly, many 
specimens of oil of vitriol do hold arsenic, and if 
such be used for mingling with vinegar, then of 
necessity the mingled vinegar must contain arsenic 
within the meaning of chemistry. Such a case, how- 
ever, would furnish no matter for apprehension, 
except under the assumption that the legal percentage 
of oil of vitriol had been exceeded to a degree 
almost beyond the competence of any vinegar manu- 
facturer. Undoubtedly adulteration is a very bad 
thing, but still undoubtedly the word adulteration 
has been too frequently used as a cry of terror by two 
different classes of persons, one well aware of the 
mere shadows of things chemical analysis is capable 
of revealing, the other not so aware—men to whom 
a mere name is all in all—to whom the word arsenic, 
whether referring to a ghost, so to speak, of the ten- 
millionth part of a grain of arsenic or an ounce of the 
same, would convey the same idea. We need not 
be afraid of such ghosts of arsenic as may be re- 
vealed in certain specimens of vinegar, nearly so much 
as of the lead and the copper which may be present, 
never purposely or by adulteration, but as the result 
of accident. When I say that copper never exists in 
vinegar as a purposely added contamination, we must 
of course exclude certain green pickles, and restrict 
ourselves to vinegar alone, as from the cruet. 

Though considerable quantities of vinegar have 
been made from time immemorial in this country 
from cyder and beer, and made domestically without 
any sort of mystery, yet the special vinegar manufac- 
ture from wort was long heldin secrecy. So valuable 
was the concealment in the estimation of vinegar- 
makers, that the workmen employed were sworn not 
to divulge what they knew. The progress of 
chemistry has terminated this state of things; the 
general principles that must guide the manufacturer 
are quite well understood ; points of detail there may 
indeed be, as in all manufactures there are, but here, 
as in other similar cases, science has unshrouded 
special trade secrets. — 

The production of vinegar by fermentation involves, 
as all know fermentations do involve, the develop- 
ment of low forms of organic life. Whenever wine, 
beer, cyder, etc., change to vinegar, a thick ropy 
gelatinous-looking mass, commonly known as mother 
of vinegar, forms in the liquid. This ‘ mother” has 
the property of setting up and accelerating the 
acetous fermentation in suitable fluids, which, but for 
the presence of this substance, would have had to wait 
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a long time. For an explanation of the nature of 
this mother of vinegar, science is indebted to the 
microscopists. The glairy mass is a vegetable growth, 
a vegetable of low vitality, to which the appella- 
tion Mycroderma aceti has been given. Being de- 
veloped, it floats on the surface of the liquid, first 
absorbing atmospheric oxygen, then giving it up to 
the alcohol, which, owing to this accession, is con- 
verted into acetic acid. ‘This is a convenient oppor- 
tunity for stating some particulars about fermentation 
in general. The decompositions thus designated are 
very dissimilar to ordinary chemical decompositions, 
and until within the last twenty years their general 
nature was wholly misapprehended. Many organic 
bodies are capable of fermentation of one or other 
kind, when brought into the presence of certain com- 
plicated bodies called ferments ; thus arise many pro- 
ducts differing according to the nature of the substance 
acted upon and the ferment used. The agency of 
some living organism, however, animal or vegetable, 
as already explained, is always necessary in every 
case of fermentation. Thus we have our ferment 
yeast, which sets up the spirituous fermentation, 
another which generates the lactic fermentation, a 
third the acetous. Most of the ferments are vege- 
tables, but one, at least—that causing the butyric 
fermentation—is an animal, and this, wonderful to 
relate, cannot live in free oxygen, the gas which, 
breathed by ourselves and the higher animals, alone 
supports vitality, but thrives in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. 

Frequently fermentation sets in without the obvious 
addition of any ferment, and a consideration of this 
led to a strange debate on the possibility of spon- 
taneous generation. In No. 634 of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” a paper will be found on this subject, making 
known the ingenious means whereby Monsieur 
Pasteur, in France, demonstrated the fact that 
however difficult it might be to see them, still the 
germs, or spores—seeds, as we may call them—of 
animal and vegetable life pervaded the air, and 
found their way to places fit for their reception. 
How Monsieur Pasteur went to work in his demon- 
stration our paper makes known. He did some- 
thing like what Professor Tyndal lately did, only 
instead of filtering the experimental air through 
simple cotton wool, Monsieur Pasteur used that of 
gun cotton, which being subsequently dissolved in 
ether (ordinary cotton does not so dissolve) liberated 
the germs of organic life in a state to be examined 
under the microscope. 

The pure, undiluted, unmixed, sour principle of 
vinegar—acetic acid, that is to say—is seldom met 
with out of chemical laboratories, and is not always 
to be found there. Pure acetic acid is a transparent 
crystalline solid at low temperature, almost as de- 
structive to the skin as so much oil of vitriol or aqua- 
fortis would be. The nearest approach to actual 
acetic acid with which non-professional people make 
acquaintance is aromatic vinegar, a fluid which may 
be considered as acetic acid nearly deprived of water 
and charged with agreeable odorous matters. 

Vinegar being a liquid in such common domestic 
use, and coming necessarily in contact with ordinary 
household surfaces, it becomes a question of import- 
ance to decide what materials are dissolved by it, 
and what are not dissolved; further, whether the 
solutions thus resulting are poisonous or innocuous. 
Upon lead and copper, vinegar, whether coloured or 
colourless, and in all conditions of strength, acts with 
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rapidity, forming a sweet result called on that account 
sugar of lead, a compound highly poisonous to man 
and animals, though it has been stated spiders 
eat it with impunity and seeming relish. The lead 
contamination of vinegar is all the more dangerous 
that its taste is not disagreeable, and being colourless 
is not manifest to the eye without testing. Copper 
is another metal upon which vinegar speedily acts, 
generating acetate of copper, or verdigris, a substance 
of green hue and violently poisonous. Upon iron, 
vinegar acts, forming acetate of iron, a compound 
which, for the small quantities possible to be swal- 
lowed, may be considered innocuous. ‘The taste, 
however, is offensive, as need hardly be impressed 
upon any one who, having dabbled about a sour 
salad with an iron knife or fork, and afterwards eaten 
the salad, can testify. Even the natural juices of 
salad-making vegetables dissolve so perceptible an 
amount of iron that folks particular as to the flavour 
of their salad never cut their herbs, but pull them to 
pieces with finger and thumb. Imitation silver forks 
are also easily attacked by vinegar; indeed, if we 
pass in review the domestic metals, silver will be 
found the only one that is not so attacked. I even 
know a manufacturer who, producing distilled vinegar 
on the large scale, uses a silver still head and refri- 
gerator for his trade purposes. If a polished iron 
surface, such as a knife blade, be immersed for a few 
minutes in vinegar which holds copper, dissolved 
metallic copper will be deposited ; and if hartshorn 
be added to another portion of the copper-contami- 
nated vinegar, until the whole of the acid has been 
neutralised, and the smell of hartshorn is perceptible, 
a beautiful blue tint will also reveal the presence of 
copper. If the addition to a suspected vinegar of 
sulphurated hydrogen water produce blackness, the 
presence of either lead or copper, but not iron, is 
demonstrated. If the further addition of ammonia 
produces blackness, then the contaminating metal 
is neither lead ner copper, but iron. 
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BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XXII.—ANCIENT TUMULI. 


Tue heat was most oppressive towards mid-day, 
the thermometer showing 110° Fahrenheit in the 
shade, and but for the water-skin carried for m 

accommodation, to which I made repeated appeals, t 
do not think I could have continued walking. 
Through Wady Mukatteb the ground rises with a 
steady ascent up to the watershed Mukatteb pass. 
The scenery at this passis extremely wild and romantic; 
giant cliffs of bare rock overhang and frown sullenly 
down upon a narrowish gorge, through which in 
flood-time a very torrent of water must pour, as the 
drainage of all the surrounding hills and slopes 
makes its way through this pass to reach Wady 
Feiran. Soon the pass widens out into a kind of 
sloping plain, or more correctly Wady Nisrin, but so 
thickly overspread with rolled stones of all sizes as 
to render walking across it, except in the path made 
by the continual passing of the camel-trains, next to 
impossible. We called a halt in this widy to eat our 
luncheon. The delightful shade afforded by the finest 
shittim-tree I saw on the peninsula was truly delicious, 
and sheltered from the blazing sun by its impene- 
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trable foliage, we took our mid-day rest. Leaving 
our comfortable camping-place, we very soon after 
entered Wady Feiran, which is a very considerable 
width at its junction with Wady Nisrin, and takes 
a course nearly at right angles to it. No trees grow 
in the wady at this particular place, and very little 
vegetation ; the rocks on either side rise up toa great 
height, bare, black, and barren, while as far as the 
eye could scan the distance up or down the widy, 
nothing was visible but one unbroken line of yellowish 
sand. I could hardly believe this widy to be other 
than the bed of a mighty river from which the stream 
had been suddenly dried up as by the hand of an 
enchanter. 

Not more than a mile or so from the spot where 
the two wadies join, I observed as I walked up 
Wady Feiran another of those remarkable burial- 
places similar to that I had previously examined 
whilst camping at Wady Ghenneh. Large stones 
were placed on end in circles round mounds formed 
of boulders thrown loosely upon one another. It was 
rapidly drawing on towards sunset, and I had quite 
four miles to tramp through loose hot sand before I 
could reach the camp, so I determined to halt a day 
for the purpose of opening and examining these 
ancient tumuli. Ere I reached the tents the sun had 
disappeared behind the hills, and sombre evening was 
mat enveloping crag and peak and dingy chasm 
with its mantle of darkness, in readiness for night 
and silence to come down. I was extremely tired, 
for I had been upon my legs all the day under a 
burning sun, excepting the short time we rested for 
luncheon. Our camping-ground was pleasantly 
chosen, being up in a kind of gorge amongst the tall 
cliffs. 

The Bedouins never camp anywhere except it be 
far above the usual line of highest water during 
the time of flood; and they have good reasons for 
taking these precautions, for in this very widy only 
a year or two previous a frightful calamity happened. 
A terrible storm suddenly came on, accompanied with 
such a downpour of rain that the wady was in an 
incredibly short space of time converted into a roar- 
ing torrent quite ten feet in depth. Thirty Bedouins 
were unexpectedly caught by the stream, washed 
away and drowned; scores, [ may say hundreds, of 
goats and sheep perished by drowning, and above 
a thousand palm-trees, washed up from their root- 
hold, were utterly destroyed. 1 myself saw im- 
mense stems of some of these palms which had 
been floated seven miles away from the place where 
they grew. At many places along the widy, where 
the water had met with an obstruction from the 
projecting rocks, the deposit of material left on the 
subsidence of the flood covered quite half an acre 
of ground a foot and often more in thickness. In- 
deed, indirectly even we felt the results of this fear- 
ful flood, inasmuch as it very considerably raised the 

rice of mutton, and once or twice we were very 
badly off for want of animal food, as the Bedouins 
positively refused to sell a sheep at all, stating as a 
reason that they required them every one for breeding 
purposes to replace the losses caused by the flood. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep—for it was plea- 
santly cool up in these hills—I started very early in 
the morning with a party of our own men equipped 
for digging, and bent my steps back to the wady to 
investigate the tumuli I noticed as Icame along. The 
sky looked black, and the rapidly passing clouds 
betokened a storm; my men were for returning, but 
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I had made up my mind to go on, and go we did. 
The storm burst upon us just as we commenced our 
work of uncovering a grave: fitful gusts of wind 
first of all came whirling up the wady, and it was 
curious to watch the sand, carried up by its influence 
to a considerable height, shape itself into complete 
columns, to fall like showers after the gusts had 
swept past on their course. Soon large drops of rain 
came down with such force upon the stones that they 
were literally dashed into spray, then a flash of 
lightning seemed to rend the clouds and fairly dazzle 
one’s eyes, followed by a peal of thunder, that as it 
rolled along made the very hills shake. Rapidly 
now flash followed flash, while the thunder seemed 
continuous; the wind came through the wady in a very 
hurricane, carrying along with it blinding clouds of 
sand, but strange to say, no rain fell after the first 
heavy drops. The Egyptian soldiers, naturally 
superstitious, at once jumped to the conclusion that 
this terrible storm was a visitation of ‘‘ Allah”? upon 
them for helping a ‘‘ Frank” to disturb the resting- 
places of the dead. Down went their tools, off came 
their slippers, and in less time than I have taken to 
tell it, every man was lying on his stomach, pressing 
his forehead upon the ground and muttering scraps 
of the Koran. So they continued until the storm 
passed over us, and everything was as bright and 
sunny in an hour as though the storm had never 
been. It was not without great difficulty that I 
persuaded the frightened men to proceed with their 
work, but threats duly tinctured with the all-potent 
promise of ‘‘ baksheesh” did the business, so at it 
we went again. 

There were about thirteen graves, but most of 
them had either been opened by previous explorers, 
or the floods had washed them away, for they were 
placed but a very little distance above the ordinary 
level of the wady, I suppose simply because there 
was no other available spot, the cliffs on either 
side being actually vertical walls of solid rock. 
I selected one that did not appear to have been 
meddled with. It was constructed just as were the 
graves at Sidreh already described: that is a mound 
composed of stones, heaped loosely upon one another, 
and encircled by slabs or rock stuck on end. I may 
mention too that these Sinaitic tumuli bear a very 
marked similarity to tumuli found in Central America, 
where the system of enclosing the graves within 
circles of stones greatly prevailed in ancient times, 
instances of which, I need hardly remark, are also 
common in our own country, usually designated 
“‘druidical” remains. I found the remains of a 
human skeleton, but the bones immediately crumbled 
into dust on exposure to the air. No flint implements 
were discovered, but a portion of a metal bracelet, 
and a great many marine shells rubbed down flat 
on two sides, and bored for stringing into necklets; a 
few glass beads were also picked up. One or two 
more of the tumuli were uncovered, but with no 
other result. So far as I could observe, I am pretty 
certain that the bodies had been interred with their 
legs bent upon their chests, with their hands clasped 
round them, and in a sitting posture. By whom 
these bodies were buried, it is difficult to say. The 
Bedouins say, by a people they know nothing about. 

The situation these burial-places occupy is cer- 
tainly in favour of their being those of the children of 
Israel. Placed in the widest wAdies in small groups, 
and in the direct line the tribes in all probability 
took in their journey towards Sinai, it is not very 
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unreasonable to assume, that if deaths took place 
during the march, the wanderers would have buried 
their dead at the nearest place available. It is 
quite evident that this type of grave is only met 
with in isolated patches, and invariably, according to 
my experience, far away from any water; and it is 
almost impossible to suppose there were ever any 
permanent dwelling-places near where these encircled 
graves occur. At Wady Feiran, the Convent, Wady 
Nasb, and other centres where different peoples have 
from time to time resided, consequent upon the 
never failing supply of water, there the graves are 
altogether of a different character. The graves of the 
miners at Wady Nasb and Wady Ghenneh in nothing 
resemble the graves I have described as occurring in 
the wadies Sidreh, Feiran, and elsewhere, although 
probably of greater antiquity. My own impression 
is that the graves enclosed with circles of stones are 
actually those in which the Israelites buried their 
dead. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—WADY FEIRAN. 


I as usual made an early start on foot to follow the 
windings of this magnificent wiady. On either hand 
huge mountains of granite towered up which, 
shutting out the view, gave the wady an appear- 
ance like that of a tunnel, open at the top. Great 
dykes of intrusive rocks streaked the cliffs in all 
directions, as though rivulets of molten matter had 
overflowed through narrow channels in the rocks, and 
had suddenly been changed into solid stone. The 
sun was literally scorching hot, the temperature 
being by the thermometer 120° Fahrenheit. The 
wady as I kept along it was a succession of long 
reaches, just as a river narrows in and widens out in 
its course seawards, only that in Wady Feiran the 
rocks jut out in such sharp angles that when you 
round one of them into the next reach, it is impos- 
sible to discover any outlet until you arrive at the 
succeeding projection, hiding the further continuation 
of the wady. The rocks are utterly destitute of any 
traces of vegetation, with the exception of here and 
there a narrow watercourse in which camel-grass 
and wild sage struggle for existence. The ground 
was not particularly sandy, but rather thickly over- 
spread with pebbles and boulders, amongst which 
the beaten path made by the Arabs and their camels 
wound in tortuous course; a scanty growth of wild 
sage, together with a few desert plants, such as I 
have previously referred to, whose habit is to grow 
in the hot sand, were the only discoverable ap- 
proaches to vegetation along the route I pursued. 
After walking about seven miles the wady became 
wider, while the rocks were less in height, with 
wider watercourses intersecting their escarpments. 
As though they were outlying sentinels, scrubby 
little date palms began to appear on the patches of 
alluvium, as if placed there to mark the frontier 
between sterility and verdure; farther on, acacias 
and tamarisks, with date palms of more stately 
mien, could be descried, resembling in the distance a 
coppice on a sandy plain. Several species of birds 
flitted from bush to bush, some of them warbling 
as sweetly as an English song thrush; the drowsy 
hum of insects fell pleasantly on the ear, while the 
eye experienced a delicious relief in resting upon 
the deep green foliage of the leafy trees. It was 
very evident that water was not far off, and the 
thought of it made one feel the more thirsty. The 
first cluster of trees reached, still thicker growths 
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were to be seen ahead, that gave one the idea of an 
actual forest, so tangled, green, and luxuriant was 
the foliage. 

The very sight of this oasis seemed to impart 
new life to my dried, sun-baked frame. I actually 


grew impatient to reach it, and enjoy the inviting 
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was dispensed with. I did not drink, as we under- 
stand the word, but poured the water down my throat 
in a continuous stream. 

This palm-grove is the permanent dwelling-place 
of a great many families of strangely mixed descent. 
Most of these people present the pure Nubian type 
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WADY FEIRAN AND RUINS OF OLD TOWN. 


shade of the trees. Soon my longings were gra- 
tified, for, stretched at full length beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of a lotus-tree, I revelled in 
all the luxury of shelter from the fiery sun rays. I 
do not believe I shall ever cease to remember the pro- 
longed draught of cold water fresh from the well 
that I indulged in whilst under the lotus-tree. 
Being some time before our camel-train, no oppor- 
tunity had offered itself for obtaining a drink of 
water during my morning’s walk, so that I was 
absolutely parched with thirst when I reached El- 
Hessehéh, for such is the name this palm-grove bears. 
The Bedouins who reside there being quite aware 
of our approach were not in the least degree surprised 
at seeing me alone, but gathering round me, men, 
women, and children vied with each other in offering 
for my acceptance trifling presents of various kinds, 
such as bowls of goats’ milk, dried dates, small 
baskets filled with lotus fruits; but more tempting 
to me than all the rest was a goat-skin filled with 
water, cold, sweet, and but then drawn up from out 
the well. Pouncing upon it as a ravenous hawk 
might upon a dainty quarry, I placed the open end 
to my lips, straightened my neck, and let the life- 
giving fluid run like a miniature rivulet down my 
throat. I feel sure, even now, the act of deglutition 





of face, while others of a lighter cast of colour and 
with thinner lips, less prominent cheek bones, and 
faces more oval in form, may have been brought 
from the upper Nile. These poor degraded creatures, 
so my dragoman informs me, are retained in a semi- 
state of slavery by the Bedouins, for the purpose of 
cultivating the palm-trees and gardens. The 
Bedouins only visit these palms once a year, at the 
period when the dates are ripe. Then they assemble 
in great numbers, and go in for a perpetual kind of 
jollification so long as the dates last. The dates 
which are not devoured while in a ripe condition, are 
pressed into kid and lamb skins sewed up securely, 
and stored away for use when required, or for sale, 
as it may be, if a chance offers. There were several 
wells at El-Hessehéh which, we were informed, 
seldom, if ever, became dry ; those I saw were either 
fenced round with a wall of rude construction, raised 
to a height of about three feet, the water being 
drawn by means of that primitive contrivance before 
described, the ‘‘ shadoof,” or encircled by a frame- 
work formed by piling one upon another the trunks 
of defunct date palms. The gardens were pretty 
numerous, and fenced in by tying sugar-canes, 
branches of palms, tamarisks, or any available 
description of stick together, in a vertical position. 
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The beds in all the gardens were alike arranged in 
squares, like monster chequer boards. Every square 
being sunk, so to say, below the general surface of 
the land, could be easily flooded at any moment by 
pouring into it water from the bucket of the 
‘‘shadoof,” and it is by this constant system of 
irrigation the slaves contrive to grow scanty crops of 
grain, tobacco, cucumbers, and gourds for the use of 
their masters. The tobacco is by no means good, 
being particularly hot and acrid to smoke, a quality 
the Bedouins rather appreciate than dislike. The 
only fruit-bearing trees I noticed were date palms, 
lotus-trees, and pomegranates. The dates were only 
just beginning to attain any size, but it was mar- 
vellous to contemplate the enormous clusters which 
were dangling from the trees. The lotus-trees, too, 
were laden with fruit perfectly ripe, but as I have 
said elsewhere, the tiny apple-like fruit is too dry 
and tasteless to be much appreciated by an English- 
man. The Arab women and children, however, 
chew away at the lotus apples as though they were 
for the nonce ruminants in human shape. 

Our cavaleade made its appearance some short time 
after I had rested and looked round the place, but to 
my surprise marched straight along without so much 
as stopping for a minute. It seemed to me like a 
tempting of Providence to quit such a glorious place 
without as much as calling a halt, so in somewhat 
hasty temper I hailed the dragoman to know what 
such apparent insanity meant. The information he 
imparted to some extent relieved my mind, although 
I could hardly bring myself to believe the story to be 
other than an ingenious fiction of his to lure me away 
from this fairyland om the desert. Mahomet assured 
me that only about a mile further up the widy there 
was a much better camping-ground than even this, 
good as it was, where there was a perpetual stream of 
running water, and @ very mué¢ ger grove of 
palm-trees. So, reluctantly, I confess, my walk was 
resumed, with many lingering glances cast back at 
the most enjoyable haven of rest I had met with since 
quitting Egypt. 

narrow, rocky gorge had to be climbed on 
leaving El-Hessehéh to reach the upper waters in 
Wady‘Feiran, having got through which we came 
out into an open space, sandy, but sparsely covered 
with stunted tamarisk bushes; and—oh, glorious 
sight!—here I got an uninterrupted view of by far 
the grandest of all the mountains on the Sinai 
peninsula, Jebel Serbal. Seen from this spot 
it presents to the eye of the observer a confused 
mass of peaks of varying heights, but in reality these 
are reducible to five well-marked ones, the others 
being more or less simply accessories. The mountain 
is composed of granite, and the peaks seem to shoot 
up precipitously from the basement rocks like so 
many sculptured columns; but I shall have to refer 
more particularly to this mountain when we visit it. 
As we neared the palm-grove where we were to en- 
camp, the slopes of the hills were more or less covered 
with the remains of buildings. Some as I seanned 
them from the widy resembled caves dug into the hill- 
side, the entrances to which had been rudely walled 
round; others bore some outward signs of having 
once been small chapels or places for carrying on 
religious ceremonies, while many, reduced simply to 
heaps of rubbish, defied all attempts at identification. 
However, it was clearly evident from the most casual 
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Turning a sharp angle of rock which juts out far 
enough into the wady to hide the upper palm-grove 
until you round it, we canie as if by some wonderful 
enchantment upon the most delightful scene imagin- 
able. On each side, and to all appearance completely 
shutting in this particular part of Wady Feiran 
from the world beyond it, immense cliffs of bare 
granite rock seemed to tower up into the very clouds, 
Beneath the shadows of these frowning precipices a 
vast plantation of date palms flourished in the full 
pride of richest luxuriance. Right through the very 
centre of the grove a rivulet of*sparkling water 
trickled along, anon eddying mysteriously beneath 
the gnarled roots of a patriarchal pine, as though 
coyly hiding, but soon dancing out again to the 
music of its own murmuring ripple. The “laughing 
water’? rushed past the tangled clusters of wild 
mint, coquetted with the blue forget-me-not, kissed 
the green fronds of the dangling sedge grass, then 
tumbling at last in miniature cascade over a low 
ledge of rock, was sucked up and consumed by the 
thirsty sand of the desert. Along the banks of sand 
and alluvium through which the water had cut in 
the course of time a wide channel, grew waving 
groups of tamarisk-trees, while in the patches of 
cultivated ground the rich crimson blossoms of the 
pomegranate eclipsed all beside in splendour of 
coloration. Our tents were pitched on a plateau of 
sand close to the rivulet. The nights at this greater 
altitude were more cool and enjoyable than at our 
previous camping-places, so I enjoyed a pleasant 
sleep under canvas in Wady Feiran, after my some- 
what fagging day. 
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Wuen the two adventurous monks who so cleverly 
smuggled away the silkworms’ eggs got back to 
Byzantium, and hatched their brood, much remained 
still to be done before the long-craved-for seriacum 
could have got transmuted to tissue fit for imperial 
robes, for silk is a very peculiar substance chemically, 
and needs peculiar treatment. The first remarkable 
property to be noted in connection with silk is that 
of rapidly hardening, so as to be insoluble in water, 
although once in a liquid, or, more properly speak- 
ing, a glutinous state. It leaves the worm from a 
pair of orifices in the tail, in the condition of flat 
filaments, which, coming into contact, immediately 
join together, but the conjoined thread almost imme- 
diately ceases to be glutinous, which is a fortunate 
thing for ladies and other wearers of silk attire. 
Evidently, if otherwise, the separate layers of which 
each silk cocoon is made up would all stick together, 
and could never be separated. 

The keeping of silkworms by children for amuse- 
ment is common enough, therefore many things I 
am about to set down may be known to some readers 
already. It may be pretty well known, for instance, 
that if the cocoons be let alone the worms inside them 
will, after a time, eat their way out, and come forth 
as moths, which live only two or three days, lay 4 
great number of eggs, eat nothing, and die. Nowit 
is evident that if we want to wind off the silk of 
which the cocoon is formed for purposes of spinning 





inspection that, at some period, the widy at this par- 
ticular locality must have been densely populated. 


and weaving, no such perforation must be allowed. 
In practice, therefore, the silk grower—for so we 
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may call him—having set aside what he considers 
to be the proper complement of cocoons for egg- 
producing purposes, takes measures to kill the worms 
of the other cocoons, either by hot air, hot water, 
or occasionally by poisonous gases. ‘This is an 
operation that requires much judgment. ‘The proper 
time has to be seized—neither too early nor too 
late. To kill the caterpillar before it has done 
spinning would be bad policy, inasmuch as silk 
would be lost. Nor is that the only disadvantage: 
the resulting silk is not only deficient in quantity, 
it is damaged in quality thereby. With respect to 
the way in which the caterpillar clothes itself with a 
silken envelope, it should be remarked that the fila- 
ments are laid on in the shape of small figures of 
eight; and as to length, the quantity of silk is so 
enormous that a good cocoon is said to be capable 
of yielding silk enough to extend six English miles. 
Up to the cocoon stage the processes of treatment 
belong to what our neighbours the French call 
“silkworm education.” After the cocoon stage we 
enter upon the manufacturing industry of silk; and, 
firstly, we have to get the filaments, as spun by the 
caterpillar and deposited in small figures of eight 
on the walls of the cocoons, upon a reel. Various 
machines are in use for accomplishing this, but to 
illustrate the subject I shall take the simplest, viz., 
the Italian and Spanish reel. We have to consider 
the chemical nature of silk before we can well under- 
stand the nature and operation of silk-reeling. It 
looks simple enough, but it requires much delicacy 
of handling and address, only to be acquired after 
long practice. I will ‘describe what I myself have 
seen in Andalusia. There, in a summer evening, the 
traveller will find women, young and old, seated 
under some sheltering tree, each woman having a 
kettle of water kept hot with charcoal embers on one 
side of her, and a wheel that she turns with her hand 
on the other. Tho kettle and the wheel constitute 
her stock-in-trade as a silk-reeler. At her feet is a 
basket holding silk cocoons. Of these she takes a 
handful and throws it into the kettle; then she stirs 
them about with a wisp, a sort of stumpy broom 
without a handle. She withdraws the broom, to 
which the loose ends of silken filaments are attach- 
ing. She gathers these ends—as many as she may 
deem proper—and begins winding. When an English 
boy or girl winds off silk from a cocoon, it is usual 
only to operate on one cocoon at a time, a practice 
never followed when the silk is to be wound off for 
business purposes. The operator never winds off 
less than two at a time to form one thread, and 
usually more than two; but whatever the number 
begun with must be continued to the end, or else the 
resulting compound silken thread would be of diffe- 
rent sizes in different parts of itslength. This being 
_ note of, we must return to the chemistry of 
silk. 
_ We have already seen that originally silk was a 
liquid, or rather a glutinous paste. ‘The action of 
hot water has a tendency to restore its glutinous 
property, so that if two or more silken filaments come 
into contact immediately after their immersion in hot 
Water, they adhere into one larger filament, and 
curiously and most fortunately the power of adhesion 
ceases before reaching the wheel. This power of 
transient adhesion is of value in another respect. 
vidently, in conducting such an operation as that 
described, the cocoons will not all come to an end at 
one and the same time. Some will yield up all their 
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silk before others, and thus it becomes needful that 
some ready means should exist for joining on new 
ends to ends on the point of running out. Nothing 
is more easy. The operator has only to bring the 
two ends in contact upon a finger, and immediate 
adhesion ensues. In this way a silk-reeler goes on 
winding as long as she pleases, and her cocoons hold 
out. Further than as a matter of convenience, she 
need never stop at all. This operation may seem 
very simple in description, and so perhaps it may be 
regarded in practice, but still the operator has more 
to take heed of than one might perhapsimagine. In 
the first place, though warm water be absolutely 
necessary, yet water actually boiling spoils the silk. 
Then dead silkworms accumulate in the kettle, and 
must be from time to time removed, inasmuch as con- 
taminated water spoils the silk. The eyes of the 
workwoman must never leave her thread, which may 
occasionally take up odds and ends of legs, wings, 
and other parts of the worms, or moths, according to 
the stage of development to which the silk insects 
may have arrived. If any of these little impurities 
be seen travelling on their way to the wheel, the 
filament must be broken, the contaminated length 
thrown away, and then immediately a clean fila- 
ment joined on. At length the winder’s wheel 
becomes charged with a suificient quantity of silk, 
which has to be got off, which is effected by the 
simple contrivance of bending one half the vanes of 
which the wheel is composed inwards, when that 
which was a silken hoop becomes a flat silken skein, 
which being twisted and tied in the middle is delivered 
to commerce under the name of raw silk. The fila- 
ments as produced by the silk-winder will not serve 
for weaving purposes just yet. They must go to 
the silk-mill and there be spun into yet larger threads, 
according to the purposes for which it is designed. 
Silken tissues are of many varieties, both as to thick- 
ness and other quality, hence many varieties of silk 
thread have to be spun. Not merely do these differ 
as to hardness and softness of twist, but in certain 
other respects. Organzine thread, for example, is 
manufactured by incorporating two threads, each of 
which was twisted in a direction opposite to its asso- 
ciate ; that is to say, a right-handed twist is incorpo- 
rated with a left-handed twist. 

Perhaps we over-hastily left our silk-reeler, her 
kettle, and other appurtenances. We shall do well 
to note that in the kettle there accumulate odds and 
ends of silk, which cannot well be got away in regular 
fibre. Not only are there breakages from time to 
time, but in every cocoon there is a certain portion of 
silk not up to the highest mark of quality. It would 
seem that spinning silkworms, like spinning human 
beings, do not become perfect in their business all at 
once, but have to make some preliminary trials before 
they settle down and become first-rate workmen. 
This, perhaps, will explain the fact that the inside 
layer of every cocoon is deemed inferior, and its 
fibres are never gathered upon the wheel, but remain 
a tangled mass of filaments in the pot. From the 
pot this stuff is removed from time to time, and set 
aside to be carded and spun into an inferior thread. 
To this the name of spun silk is given, and articles of 
spun silk are usual enough in British commerce. 

This spun silk, as distinguished from reeled silk, 
throws open a curious subject of inquiry, which is 
the following. If we grant, what seems to be proved, 
that the mode of reeling or unwinding silk filament 





from silkworm cocoons was discovered by the 
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Chinese, and practised by them exclusively until 
subsequent to the exploration of the two Persian 
monks, yet does it hence follow that silk as a spun 
thread and a textile fabric was in like manner un- 
known to other nations? In considering this ques- 
tion we shall do well to come to an understanding 
with ourselves as to what we mean by silk exactly. 
Various caterpillars make some sort of thread ; some 
of our own garden caterpillars can do this, but one 
particular family of caterpillars, the bombycine, spin 
the thread into cocoons. The genus bombycine is one 
very widely distributed over the world. Certain 
species of this genus feed on oak leaves, others on 
leaves of the castor-oil plant, others on leaves of the 
ailanthus. The last species has become an object of 
practical seri-culture, and, strength and fineness and 
quality regarded, the filamentary matter of other 
bombices is above mediocrity. An important fact, 
however, is the following: Cocoons of certain bom- 
bices will not unwind, or, at any rate, not practically 
unwind, in which particular the cocoons of real, or 
mulberry-eating, silkworms are conspicuous. Now 
what we want to know is this: assuming the cocoons 
of bombycinz to be found on trees by any people 
conversant with spinning and weaving, such as the 
Hindoos, for example, or the Persians, would not the 
external aspect of these lustrous cocoons suggest the 
idea of carding, and other treatment similar to 
cotton? Even as regards the real or mulberry-leaf- 
eating silkworm, we are not to look upon it as 
exclusively indigenous to China. It is the opinion 
of good authorities that the real silkworm is in- 
digenous to Northern India, and some parts of 
Persia, from which sources, it is said, all the yellow 
_ cocoon spinning race has come, the characteristic of 


true Chinese silk being its natural whiteness. Having 
regard to the widely extended prevalence of bombyx 
cocoons of one sort or other, especially in Hindostan, 
it is the opinion of many good authorities that spun 
silk has been made in India and some parts of 


Western Asia from time immemorial. The state- 
ment has already been adverted to that a certain 
woman of Cos discovered a mode of pulling Oriental 
silk to pieces, and making out of it a lighter, 
thinner texture. Another explanation is put by 
some writers on silk on this statement. They 
would have us believe that the textures of Cos 
were only textures of carded and spun silk, the 
raw material being imported into Cos from some 
part of Western Asia. In support of the antiquity 
of Hindoo spun silk, learned Sanskrit scholars quote 
certain writings in that tongue, but they do not 
pronounce with much confidence. On all hands it 
seems to be agreed, that whatever doubt may exist 
as to whether carded and spun silk was known to 
the Hindoos, the Persians, and certain people of 
Western Asia, there can be none as to the discovery 
of silk reeling by the Chinese. The records of this 
ancient people state the period of discovery and 
the individual to whom it is due. It seems to have 
been a Chinese empress, Si-ling-chi, wife of the 
Emperor Hoang-ti, who (2698 38.c.) proved that 
silk might be wound off from silk cocoons by 
immersing them in hot water. So highly was the 
knowledge prized that when this empress died the 
Chinese canonised her and gave her a place amongst 
the stars. In the constellation Scorpio, Chinese 
astrologers tell those who are pleased to listen, this 
lady shines to the present day. In most descriptive 
treatises on Oriental silk production, Chinese and 
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Japanese silk are usually taken together, as though 
their history were alike. This is not so, however, 
By comparison with China, the silk production of 
Japan is modern, only having been introduced into 
Japan from China, about the fourth century of our 
epoch. In the year 289 a.p. two heads of families 
Q-tchi and Tou-kia, arriving from China with a 
suite of twenty-six persons, took refuge in Japan, 
where they remained till the last month of the year 
306, when they were sent back to China in quest of 
young damsels quick at their needle. They passed 
through Corea, and there fell in with four youn 
damsels of the sort required. They arrived in Japan 
in the year 310, accompanied by the damsels, and 
settling there, established the silk industry. 

Step by step we have traced the development of 
silk until it is almost ready to go into the dye vat, 
where-of course we must leave it in conformity with 
our previous resolve to consider dyeing as a matter by 
itself. One word before concluding, and it is about 
silk waste and silk rags. Notwithstanding all care 
taken with the precious material, there occurs a 
good deal of silk waste, and until the last few years 
there was almost no discovered use for it. The 
Chinese do indeed make paper of silk refuse, but we, 
for some reason best known to our paper makers, 
do not—cannot is what these gentlemen tell me. 
Silk waste, however, is now pretty extensively 
employed for the stuffing or quilting of bed coverlets, 
and a very good material itis for this purpose. For 
silk rags I believe there is not, or rather was not, 
any use or any suggested use. I have reason to 
know, however, that when silk rags are dissolved in 
a certain suitable chemical menstruum, the result is 
an excellent black ink, unchangeable by time, as I 
have reason to believe, and more lustrously beautiful 
than any other black ink I have ever seen. 

The scope and aim of this paper does not permit 
any more extended reference to this very interesting 
material, silk. That an industry so enormous should 
have been developed from the product of a caterpillar 
may well evoke surprise. Unfortunately various 
diseases have afflicted European silkworms during 
the past few years, and the price of silk has been 
thereby increased; but happily the new relations 
between Europe and Japan have opened a mart for 
the purchase of healthy silkworms’ eggs. To give 
some idea of the importance and the magnitude of 
this trade I may state that two tons of silkworms’ 
eggs lately passed on the Pacific railroad from 
California, eastward bound from Japan to France. 
They left Yokohama, Japan, December 2, 1869. The 
eggs were in seventy-eight packages, valued at 
£160 each. 
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In the new one-volume edition of the “‘ Life of Arch- 
bishop Whately,” the editor has included anecdotes, 
recollections, and miscellaneous memorials not in the 
original work. Few books of biography are 8 
rich in seeds of thought, and in helps to self-improve- 
ment. ‘‘Read Whately’s Life,’”? we would say, 
especially to thoughtful, intelligent young men. His 
was a clear, well-balanced mind, and while the 
intellectual was often more conspicuous than the 
spiritual, the whole beauty of his character in the 
sunset of life shone out brightly. Of this we have 
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spoken in previous articles,* and now only give a 
few specimens of the table talk, concluding with 
some matter not contained in the first edition of the 
Life :— 


THE GoLDEN RuLE.—How many discourses we meet with on 
the sufficiency of the rule, ‘“‘Do to others as ye would they 
should do to you,” to guide us without any other help. Such 
persons forget that the rule presupposes judgment and moral 
discernment to show us what it is that we should desire others 
to do ; for “‘as ye would” must plainly mean “as ye ought to 
wish,” otherwise it would be a rule impossible to follow out in 
all cases. If you were called on, for example, to judge between 
two contending parties, each would of course wish you to decide 


in his favour, while you could not please both. The rule shows 


you in what directiongp look ; it teaches you to use your judg- 
ment, and sense of right, jirst to find out what is really fair, 
Just, and kind, and then to bring the practical maxim to bear 
on it. 

GraTITUDE AND INcraTiTUDE.—There is nothing for which 
& man finds it so hard to forgive another, as for having rendered 
him a service so great as to humiliate him. In illustration, my 
father used to tell a story of an officer, who on the occasion of a 
grand review, where a man of high rank and station was in 
command, saved him by his presence of mind and prompt in- 
genuity from the consequences of a blunder he had made in the 
arrangement of the troops. The general thanked him publicly 
in the warmest manner. The officer on returning home imme- 
diately made arrangements for retrenching his expenses, etc., 
saying to his friends, ‘‘ I am a ruined man ; will never for- 
give me for having saved him from disgrace.” The result 
proved the truth of his predictions. ‘It requires much great- 


* “Leisure Hour” for May, 1864, and ‘Sunday at Home” for J anuary, 
1864. In the “Leisure Hour” for January, 1867, extracts were given 
— a Life and Correspondence,” by Miss E. J. Whately; Long- 

and Co. 
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ness of mind,” my father would add, “to forgive such a 
service.” 


Sorry To Tu1nx.—‘“‘I used often to warn a friend,” he said, 
“against the fallacy of ‘sorry to think.’ He would try and 
persuade himself into some opinion, because he would be “sorry 
to think’ otherwise. This tendency hinders an honest search 
after truth.” 

PRINTING. —Much is said on the importance of the invention 
of printing ; —_ forget that the idea of making an impression 
like a printed letter was no new one; the ancients had the art 
of making seals, which was substantially the same thing. The 
real discovery which led to the application of the art to book- 
making was the invention of cheap paper, and yet no one knows 
who was the author of that invention. 


SEcrETS.—Never let any one force a secret on you. Ifa com- 
munication is made to you, and the person afterwards adds, 
‘* Now, you won’t tell this to any one,” the right answer should 
be—‘‘I shall act as I think best.” 


EvipENcEs.—After writing the ‘‘ Easy Lessons on the Evi- 
dences,” he said to my mother, ‘‘I have left out what is 

erhaps the strongest evidence of all, 7.¢., the character of our 
co If that was not divine, I do not know what could be.” 


PripE.—The archbishop admitted that a certain degree of 
pride might restrain the possessor of it from committing mean 
actions ; but he had remarked, he added, that the proudest 
people would often do the meanest things, because they esteemed 
others as mere worms in comparison with themselves, and also 
because the mere fact of their being the doers of an action was 
sufficient to exalt it in their eyes. 


Vanity.—A friend of my father’s was apprehensive respect- 
ing his eldest son, lest he should grow up too fond of praise ; 
and accordingly adopted a somewhat depressing and severe 
mode of treatment. My father objected to this on the follow- 
ing grounds: ‘‘If,” he said, “you could make him less eager 
for praise or admiration, it would be well to do so ; but, asit is, 
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by denying it to him at home, you only lead him to seek it 
abroad, and that in quarters where he will get it of an inferior 
kind, and without the safeguards you can provide for him. It 
is best to give it him yourself in moderation, and thus you 
win his confidence.” The father acknowledged the justice of 
the remark, and acted on the advice given. 


Epvucation.—If you want to know how to train children, ask 
a gamekeeper how he trains his dogs, and you will gain many 
good suggestions. Do not ask the same man how he trains his 
children, for ten to one he will act with them on a totally 
opposite plan. 

Temrrer.—An Alban Hall man, one fine summer morning, 
called on him at his friend Mr. Senior’s in Kensington Gore, to 
solicit his good offices in some affair in which they were deemed 
advantageous, and was told by the man-servant that he had gone 
for his walk in Kensington Gardens. The applicant ventured to 
hunt the archbishop in that wilderness, and after a long chase 
came across him, dressed for the day, in the broad avenue. He 
was not the least disturbed by the audience thus abruptly 
exacted from him in the open air, but cordially shook the in- 
truder’s hand, invited him to join in his walk, and continued in 
cheerful conversation with him till they reached the steps of his 
friend’s hall door. 


ABSENCE oF CerEMoNY.—In London, an Alban Hall man, 
happening to be in the City ona drizzling day, saw in the 
Sourt Circular” the announcement of the arrival of the 
Archbishop of Dublin at the Brunswick Hotel, Hanover Square, 
and having a favour to ask of him, hastened, splashed and muddy 
as he was, to the porter of the hotel, and giving him his card, 
asked him to inquire at what hour he might hope for the honour 
of aninterview. The porter went, and promptly returned with 
the unexpected message, ‘‘ The Archbishop will see you now.” 
The applicant had no choice, but was, in his unpolished state of 
dress and unprimed state of mind, ushered into the drawing- 
room, where were assembled the archbishop, Mrs. Whately, and 
one of their daughters. The archbishop, taking him by the 
hand, and pointing to achair, said, ‘‘ Oh, I am at your service 
without any appointment,” and the confused and bespattered 
visitor was at once plunged into the object of his audience. 


BENEVOLENCE.—A married member of the Hall, remarkable 
for docility and diligence, had overrated his pecuniary com- 
petency, and had resolved to take his name off the books. He 
waited on the principal and communicated to him his determi- 
nation and its cause. ‘* Ah,” said the principal, ‘‘the great 
drawback of our hall is, that it is so poor an endowment. ow- 
ever, if some moderate help will keep you at. your studies, I’ll 
do this for you—I’ll advance you £100 to be repaid without 
interest, when, and when only you, with perfect convenience to 
yourself, like to do so.” The generous offer was respectfully 
and gratefully declined by him, whom the principal on a sub- 
sequent occasion called ‘ the coolest enthusiast he had ever met 
with.’ But Whately’s benevolence stands out to notice, 


ORIGIN oF SpeciEs.—In 1861, I was visiting the archbishop’s 
son-in-law and daughter at Shelford, and we visited the Geo- 
logical Museum at Cambridge with him one day. On the way 
thither he had expressed a strong opinion against the “‘ Origin of 
Species,” which he had just been reading. When we came to 
the huge fossil of the Dinornis, in this Museum, turning to Mr. 
Wale, he exclaimed : ‘‘I wonder how long it took for this fellow 
to develop from a mushroom !” 


Last Hours.—The Sunday before his death he seemed un- 
conscious, and I read Romans viii. (a chapter for which he had 
asked more than once during his illness) by his side, not being 
quite sure, however, that he could hear or notice it. Instinc- 
tively I read verses 33, 34, as he had taught me to do on a pre- 
vious visit : ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? Js it God, that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth ? 
Is it Christ, that died,” etc. The eyes of the dying man 
opened for a moment, ‘‘ That is quite right,” he whispered. A 
few days afterwards we stood round him, and saw him gently 
‘fall asleep,” leaving with us the lasting remembrance of the 
apward look, and the bright and heavenly smile which, not 
many moments before, had illuminated his face. 


FuNERAL.—The newspapers of the day duly recorded the 
circumstances of the funeral, and told of every shop being shut, 
one only excepted ; of the cathedral being crowded as it had 
never been before ; and of such a concourse in the streets of 
Dublin as had not been known on any occasion of a similar 
kind. A little incident escaped them, which he would have 
noticed with great interest, in the case of any one else. The 
remains of the archbishop were removed from Roebuck to the 
Palace (between three and four miles off) on the evening of the 
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day on which he died. On the morning of the funeral, a week 
afterwards, his little black dog ‘‘Jet” was missing. He was 
found on the steps of the Palace when the porter opened the 
door, between six and seven o’clock, and at once went into the 
room in which the body lay. He watched the preparations, 
and when the procession set forth, Jet took up his position under 
the hearse. th this way he accompanied the funeral to the 
door of the Cathedral, and when the coffin was carried in, he 
left the place, and returned to Roebuck. 


To these notes the writer, Miss E. J. Whately, 
adds a few reminiscences of her own :— 


All who have read any of my father’s works will 
be aware of his careful attention to style. He would 
never allow a carelessly framed sentence to escape 
him ; and even in ordinary familiar conversation the 
correctness and clearness of his manner of expressing 
himself was a characteristic which could not fail to 
strike ordinary observers. His words in general 
might be taken down and written in a book as they 
fell from his lips, without any need of alteration or 
omission, so free was his discourse from the colloquial 
slip-slop expressions and the kind of short-hand 
elliptical manner of speaking so common in uncon- 
strained familiar converse. , 

Macaulay was his favourite modern historian, and 
in his Essays he took never-failing delight. He 
would repeat by heart whole passages from these 
essays, and from other favourite writers, which 
seemed to him to possess real eloquence, with a spirit 
and fervour which make these passages identified with 
his memory in the minds of all who knew him well. 
An apt and happy comparison always delighted him; 
and his own excellence in this department seemed 
only to make his appreciation of others more lively. 

He has been described as nearly destitute of 

oetical taste ; but this is not a fair representation of 

ismind. His taste in poetry was indeed somewhat 
limited, but what he did like he enjoyed intensely. 
For the modern school of poetry he had little taste, 
we might almost say little toleration. Of the poetry 
of his own day, he was impatient of Wordsworth, 
and Byron he admired without taking pleasure in 
him. But for the poetry of Walter Scott he had an 
intense admiration. He would repeat long passages 
of the “‘ Lady of the Lake ” and ‘ Rokeby” with a 
spirit and enthusiasm hardly to be exceeded. He 
delighted in Scott’s ballads, border minstrelsy, etc., 
in the shorter poems of Campbell and Moore, and in 
Burns universally. His reading of some special 
favourites was a thing to be long remembered ; but 
the contemplative style of poetry had little charm 
for him, and of the didactic sehool he was positively 
impatient. Crabbe’s ‘Tales off the Hall” and 
‘“‘ Borough” were never-failing favourites. He did 
not like constantly reading aloud, but would often 
take a tale of Crabhe or a passage from Scott’s 
poems, and read it with a life and expression which 
gave it quite a new character. ‘The Parting 
Hour,” and the celebrated description of the Felon’s 
last sleep, in the “Borough,” were peculiar 
favourites ; the latter he could not read without deep 
emotion and a faltering voice. 

Shakespeare was a never-failing favourite, and his 
reading of particular plays and passages was long 
remembered by his friends as a rich treat. 

Mr. Dickinson has noticed his intense desire for 
sympathy. Perhaps to this strongly marked charac- 
teristic may be referred also his dislike of others 
differing from him on matters of taste and feeling, 
as well as in opinions. This feeling may have led 
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at times to the charge of intolerance, as it had some- 
times practically the same effect; yet no one was 
more largely tolerant in principle. I have mentioned 
this peculiarity as perhaps accounting for somo 
apparent discrepancies in his character. 

His knowledge of history was more varied and 
extensive than critically accurate. As was the case 
with all his pursuits, his memory for facts was 
retentive, whenever those facts could be brought to 
illustrate principles; otherwise, as mere facts, he 
cared little for them. 

Of chronology and geography, he would say, ‘‘ As 
they are called the two eyes of history, my history is 
stone blind.” This must be taken with some reser- 
vation. It is true he was not generally ready in 
remembering names and dates; but anything which 
threw light on the history of mankind generally, or 
on any important principle, moral, political, or social, 
was eagerly seized and carefully retained in his 
memory. He took great interest in military affairs ; 
and entered even into the minute details of such 
changes in the art of war as might react on national 
history : even the description of warlike weapons and 
arms had a charm for him; and some of the female 
members of his family long remembered the dis- 
appointment they felt, when at a breakfast at his 
friend Mr. Senior’s, at which he and Lord Macaulay 
and Sir James Stephen were to meet, instead of the 
“feast of reason and flow of soul” they had looked 
forward to, in the meeting of four such remarkable 
persons, the conversation ran during the whole time 
on the history of improvements in the implements of 
war, which, to the ladies of the party, could have 
little interest. 

The curious inventions of savages had a peculiar 
interest for him, and the pleasure he took in trying 
experiments with the Australian boomerang, the 
throwing-stick, etc., is remembered by his friends. 

All that concerned the history of civilisation 
interested and occupied him; and especially all that 
could throw light on his favourite axiom, that man 
could never have civilised himself; from which it 
followed necessarily that civilisation was first taught 
to man by his Creator. 

But antiquities, as such, archeological collections, 
and fragments of ancient literature, interesting only 
as ancient, had little charm for him. To this must 
be ascribed the indifference to Irish antiquities with 
which he has been reproached. That it did not arise 
from want of interest in his adopted country his 
whole life is sufficient proof. But many who sent 
him “presentation copies” of works on these and 
other subjects were disappointed at receiving no 
distinct acknowledgment; could they have taken a 
glance at his library table, and have seen the mass 
of volumes which were showered upon him week by 
week from various quarters, they would have needed 
no other reason for his silence. Had he acknow- 
ledged one, all must have been noticed, and the task 
would have been well-nigh sufficient to employ the 
entire time of a secretary. 

In the arrangements of his own private study there 
was a curious mixture of order and disorder. To 
outward eyes the contents of his library were thrown 
together in the most heterogeneous manner possible 
—books placed side by side without the least regard 
to size, binding, or subject. But he always could 
find his way through the chaos to any book wanted, 
and disliked interference with his arrangements; 
above all, an attempt to put his books to rights. 
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His own literary labours were usually solitary, 


-He did not like any one, whether in or out of his 


immediate circle, to invade his sanctum. But after 
writing a memorandum for his Commonplace Book, 
or a note for a new edition of one of his works, he 
liked to bring it to his family and read it aloud 
to them. 





MRS. LOUDON. 


In the “‘ Leisure Hour” for last year (p. 140) there 
is a sketch of the life of the late John Claudius 
Loudon. The writer (Mr. W. Jerdan, who has since 

assed away at a ripe age) has mentioned slightly 

rs. Loudon as having very materially aided her 
husband in many of the works which he published 
after his marriage. It may interest some to know 
more of the life of one who did so much while she 
lived to improve the public taste by her own nume- 
rous beautiful and most useful works on botany and 
other branches of natural history, and the influence 
of which still continues. 

Mrs. Loudon was the daughter of Thomas Webb, 
Esq., of Kitwell House, near Birmingham, who, 
having speculated largely in land, and been obliged 
to mortgage his property, suffered so greatly from 
the return to cash payments which happened shortly 
before his death, that his daughter, at the age of 
twenty-five, found herself an orphan dependent on 
her own exertions for her support. In 1826 Miss 
Webb came up to London, and resolved to try her 
talents in literature. With a courage and fortitude 
remarkable in a girl brought up in rural retirement, 
she struggled through the trials consequent on her 
friendless and precarious position in the great metro- 
polis. At first Miss Webb wrote principally in the 
periodicals of the day ; but in 1827 she produced the 
remarkable and very clever and original novel called 
‘“‘The Mummy,” which quickly passed into a second 
edition, won for her applause, and secured her a 
name. 

Moreover, it led to her marriage with John 
Claudius Loudon. In the touching memoir of her 
husband, Mrs. Loudon thus alludes to this important 
event in her own life: ‘‘ About this time [1830] Mr. 
Loudon formed his first acquaintance with me. My 
father died in 1824; and finding, on the winding-up 
of his affairs, that it would be necessary for me to do 
something for my support, I had written a strange, 
wild novel, called ‘The Mummy,’ in which I had 
laid the scene in the twenty-second century, and 
attempted to predict the state of improvement to 
which this country might possibly arrive. Mr. 
Loudon chanced to see the review of this book in 
the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ and as, among other things, 
I had mentioned a steam-plough, it attracted his 
attention, and he procured the work from a circulat- 
ing library. He read it, and was so much pleased 
with it, that he published, in the ‘Gardener’s Maga- 
zine’ for 1828, a notice of it, under the head of 
‘Hints for Improvements ;’ and he had from that 
time a great desire to become acquainted with the 
author, whom he supposed to be a man. In February, 
1830, Mr. Loudon chanced to mention this wish to a 
lady, a friend of his, who happened to be acquainted 
with me, and who immediately invited him to a party, 
where she promised him he should have the wished- 


for introduction. It may be easily supposed that he 
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was surprised to find the author of the book a 
woman; but I believe that from that evening he 
formed an attachment to me,—and, in fact, we were 
married on the 14th of the following September.”’ 

During the first years of her married life, Mrs. 
Loudon rendered most important assistance to her 
husband in the preparation of his most laborious 
works, but did not write much on her own account. 
When, however, his affairs became greatly embar- 
rassed, owing to his having published at his own 
risk his great work, the ‘‘ Arboretum Britannicum ” 
(a work which, when completed, had a debt of 
£10,000 upon it), Mrs. Loudon once more put forth 
her energy and talent, and for many years mainly 
supported her family by her own literary labours 
(the proceeds of all Mr. Loudon’s works being 
pledged for the payment of the debt on the “ Arbo- 
retum”). Her works were now principally on 
botanical subjects, of which the ‘Ladies’ Flower 
Garden” (in five quarto volumes), ‘‘ British Wild 
Flowers,” ‘Botany for Ladies,” the ‘Lady’s 
Country Companion,” ‘Gardening for Ladies,” 
the ‘Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden,” 
and the ‘“‘ Amateur Gardener’s Calendar,” are some 
of the most important. 

Most of these works have been extremely popular, 
and they are all interesting and useful. One, the 
‘* Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden,” has been 
through eight editions, and had a circulation of more 
than 25,000 copies. Mrs. Loudon’s last literary 
labour was the preparation of a new edition of this 
work, and one of the ‘Amateur Gardener’s 
Calendar,” both of which were published shortly 
before her death, in July, 1858. 

Mrs. Loudon has also written several most useful 


and interesting works on natural history for young 
persons which we have not enumerated in the list here 
given ;* and she edited new editions of several of her 
husband’s large works. 

During the last few years of her life Mrs. Loudon’s 
health, which had always been delicate, gave way, 
and she was unequal to the exertion of producing 


fresh works. She enjoyed, after the death of her 
husband, in 1843, a pension of £100 a year from the 
Consolidated Fund, given to her by the late Sir 
Robert Peel. She left an only child, a daughter, 
who, alas! died in June, 1863, at the early age of 
thirty-one (after a few short happy years of married 
life), leaving two children. 

This imperfect sketch of one who laboured so cease- 
lessly for the improvement and gratification of the 
public may be appropriately closed with the words of 
a friend who, with very many more, mourned her 
loss, and desired to put on record ‘‘a word of re- 
membrance of one who, more than any other at 
the present day, has helped to popularise the know- 
ledge of botany, and foster a taste for flowers. We 
grieve that this recognition must be written as a 
memorial. By no true lover of flowers will her name 
be forgotten, for no one has done so much to make 
beautiful gardens possible to the weakest hands and 
the smallest incomes; no one has taught so genially 
or so well how to cultivate them with intelligence. 
So long as English gardens shall be cultivated, or 
English flowers cherished, Mrs. Loudon’s name will 
be remembered with gratitude.” 





* Of one of these, the “‘ First Book of Botany,” Messrs. Bell and Daldy 
have lately published a new, well illustrated edition, revised and 
enlarged by David Wovster, joint editor with Mr. Loudon of the 
Encyclopedia of Plants. It is a useful manual for young students. 


MRS. LOUDON. 
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British AssOcIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
—This year’s meeting will commence on Wednesday, September 
14th, under the presidency of Professor Huxley, F.R.s., F.G.s. 
The facilities for communication with Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, as well as all parts of England, render it probable 
that this meeting will be very numerously attended. There is 
much connected with the trade of Liverpool which cannot fail 
to be interesting to strangers. The River Mersey, with its line 
of docks, five miles in length; the great works at Birken- 
head ; the large warehouses, fitted with the latest mechanical 
appliances ; the quay sides, covered with the various produce of 
all climes; and the numerous charitable institutions on the 
river, offer a class of attractions almost peculiar to Liverpool ; 
while its shipbuilding yards, foundries, chemical and other works 
on an extensive scale, and its vicinity to the mining and manufac. 
turing districts, enable it to meet the tastes of all classes of scien- 
tific men. The proximity of Chester and the coast of North Wales 
places many interesting spots within easy reach for excursions. 

FUNERAL Orations.—Mr. Charles Dickens having been 
asked to deliver an address at the grave of Leigh Hunt at Kensal 
Green, sent the following letter in reply to Mr. E. Ollier, one of 
the secretaries of the Memorial Fund: ‘‘ My dear Mr. Ollier,— 
I am very sensible of the feeling of the committee towards me ; 
and I receive their invitation (conveyed through you) as a most 
acceptable mark of their consideration. But I have a very 
strong objection to speech-making beside graves. I do not expect 
or wish my feeling in this wise to guide other men; still, it is 
so serious with me, and the idea of ever being the subject of such 
a ceremony myself is so repugnant to my soul, that I must 
decline to officiate. — Faithfully yours always, CHARLES 
DIcKENs.” 

London VAGABONDS.—The more we do for the vagabond 
class the more their numbers increase, and the more daring are 
they in their predatory warfare against society. There are about 
1,700 vagrants registered at this moment as recipients of relief 
at the casual wards of metropolitan workhouses, and fully as 
many more are provided with food and shelter in other ways at 
the public expense. There are in London not less than 20,000 
vagabonds of various degrees, including the most abject street- 
beggar at one end of the scale, and the most accomplished coiner 
or housebreaker at the other.—City Press. 

PACIFICATION OF IRELAND.—I remember, about the time of 
the first French revolution, my mind was so impregnated with 
hatred towards the English, from reading Welsh history, that I 
actually harangued my fellow-scholars at school on the propriety 
of shaking off the galling yoke of the Saxons; I told them 
England was our own, and the time was at length come when 
we should drive our enemies from the shores of Britain. My 
hatred continued towards them till I went to Oxford, and at 
Oxford the gospel first reached my heart, from the lips of an 
Englishman. From that time forth, I loved Englishmen as 
warmly as before I hated them. My friends, there are hundreds 
of thousands in Ireland who bear the same rancorous hatred 
towards the English, whom nothing would better please than 
to slake their vengeance in the blood of our sons ; nothing can 
subdue this hatred but the gospel. Oh, Anglicise them by the 
gifts of the gospel; nothing but the gospel can identify the 
Irish with us, and united to us by that tie, though all Europe— 
though the world in arms should surround our shores, we might 
bid them all defiance.—The Rev. W. Howels. 

TRANSIT OF ANIMALS.—The Privy Council have issued a 
series of orders regulating the inland transit of animals, as well 
as the feeding and watering. Vessels employed in —— 
animals are to have separate divisions, properly constructed an 
well ventilated ; and freshly shorn sheep are not tobe carried on the 
deck of any vessel between the beginning of November and the 
end of April. Upon the discharge of a cargo the vessel will be 
pretend we cleaned and disinfected, while water and food are to 
be supplied immediately upon the animals’ landing. The regu- 
lations affecting the transit by rail will not come into effect 
before the close of the present year, the delay arising from the 
necessary alterations which will have to be made in the trucks. 
Every truck will have to be provided with spring buffers, and 
the floor fitted with proper battens. Between November and 
April all freshly shorn sheep are to be protected by a covering 
from the inclemency of the weather. The provisions for dis- 
infecting trucks are also set forth at length, together with the 
infractions of the regulations under which penalties will be 
inflicted. A short supplementary order provides for the supply 
of water at all the stations on railways used for the transit of 
animals. —Chamber of Agriculture Journal. 





